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EDITORIAL 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held on Wednesday, roth May, at 

6.30 p.m., at the Surbiton Public Library. This meeting is of particular 

interest, in that, following the custom of the Association, it will be addressed 
by a Divisional member. 

Speaker: Mr. A. L. Carver, A.L.A. (Portsmouth). 

Subject : “ The New librarianship.” 

Chairman: Councillor Durbin, Chairman, Surbiton Public Library 
Committee. 

By kind invitation of Councillor Durbin, tea will be served at 5 p.m. 

We are informed by the Secretary that applications for tickets for the opening 
of the new Library Association Headquarters at Chaucer House may still be 
made. It is hoped that there will be a good muster, particularly of provincial 
members, at one of the most important functions in the history of the Association, 
and we would commend to the attention of Divisional Secretaries that useful 
arrangement which allows parties of twelve to travel by rail at reduced rates. 
Applications to Mr. Welsford for tickets for the opening need not be made on the 
pink form circulated with the L.A.R. Post cards will suffice. 

With this number of THE AssiIsTAnr, the Editor bids farewell to his readers. 
In so doing, he would thank most sincerely all those members—and they are too 
many to mention individually—who by their friendly co-operation have lightened 
his labours and have made his three years of office wholly pleasant. At the same 
time, to all those others whom, by his sins of omission or commission he has 
exasperated, he tenders such apologies as they feel are due to them. 

Pending the annual election of Officers and Council, the next number of the 
journal will be edited by Mr. W. B. Stevenson, who, for the past two years, has 
been our right-hand man on the Press and Publications Committee. 

Our sorrow at relinquishing the blue pencil which is our badge of office is 
materially lightened by the receipt of concrete proof that we have not laboured 
altogether in vain. We received this week the latest issue of a library bulletin 
whose perfectly dreadful cover has from time to time been the subject of comment 
in Valuations. We were charmed to notice that the editor of this bulletin has seen 
the light, and has blossomed like the rose in a cover-which reproduces as exactly 
as possible the layout of the cover of THE Liprary AssISTANT. In case there 
should be other librarians who contemplate this form of flattery, we may mention 
that our cover was designed specially for the journal by an artist in typography, 
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' and we have no doubt that our successor would appreciate the courtesy of a 


request for permission to copy. 


Will those members who very kindly sent copies of the January 1932 LiBRARY 
ASSISTANT to the Editor please accept his very sincere thanks for their kindness 
and this expression of his regret that he has not had time to acknowledge them by 
letter. 


THE NEW EXAMINATION SYLLABUS 
—AND THE NEW LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 


By HENRY A. SHARP, F.L.A., Hon. Fellow A.A.L., Deputy-Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries 


N informal address by the writer, at a Staff Guild Meeting, revealed the fact 
that many assistants have the very haziest ideas of the provisions of the new 
Examination Syllabus of the Library Association. Upon pursuing the 


) enquiry farther, it became apparent that this is not common to any one library 


staff, and so the idea presented itself that an attempt should be made, at least, to 


| indicate some of the changes that are now actually in operation, remembering 
_ that this is something that is going to affect the professional future of hundreds of 


library assistants. 
The Syllabus as it now stands may be regarded as a coping-stone to the 


' educational work of the Library Association, which has extended over many years. 
- Itis an attempt to make these examinations line on with those of other professional 
| bodies, by grading them into Elementary, Intermediate, and Final. By this means, 


the anomaly whereby young people of seventeen or eighteen hold parchments 


| certifying them to be capable of organizing a library system is done away with, 
» and there is substituted a definite order of progression. Moreover, it should, if 
_ people will take the trouble to prepare themselves thoroughly before entering, 
_ shorten the time hitherto taken to obtain the Diploma, an advantage that has been 
_ overlooked, but is, nevertheless, of great importance. 


The effects of the new Syllabus can be hardly gauged for several years, as most 
people are for the present in a transitional stage, consequent upon certain exemp- 


| tions, resulting from the holding of previous certificates. 


For these and other reasons, everyone concerned should study the Syllabus 
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carefully, as it is printed in the Library Association’s Year Book for 1933, in relation 
to his—or her—particular case. 

The Elementary Examination is clearly defined; it affects comparatively 
few of those already engaged in library service, and need not be explained or 
discussed here. 

Before the Intermediate Examination can be taken, one must have passed the 
Elementary Examination, or secured exemption therefrom, and passed an approved 
examination in one language other than English. Now that matriculation—or 
its accepted equivalent—is a condition of appointment in most libraries—though we 
believe not in all; which is regrettable and only likely to lead people into a blind 
alley occupation—this is not serious, as everyone has it in his or her school-leaving 
certificate, whatever it may be. 

A supposed difficulty does exist at this stage, however, because it is compulsory 
to take both classification and cataloguing together, and failure in one or the other 
nullifies the whole examination. This is serious at first sight, but it must not be 
overlooked that the two subjects are very closely allied, can be studied and practised 
together more easily than if they were entirely different in their characters, and the 
textbooks are ample, and mostly thoroughly good. But it does mean that anyone 
who is going to pass in both subjects—as they must—has got to get down to it 
pretty seriously and systematically. Out of 380 candidates who sat for these 
subjects in December, 241 failed—and I believe many of them need not have, if 
they had put in that little extra work, and exercised more care in doing it. 

Having got over this stile, the real difficulties begin, and for the time being 
many people are finding their further progress barred because they have not passed 
an examination in a second language—previously left until the whole of the 
sectional certificates had been obtained. I have heard complaints about this, and 
while, admittedly, it may impose temporary hardships in a few cases, it is difficult 
to see what other course could have been wisely followed, if the Final Examination 
is to be, as it says it is, “final.” Beginners, by the way, will do well to remember 
this second language requirement from the very beginning of their studies, and so 
be prepared when the time comes. Those whose further progress towards the 
Diploma is thus temporarily “‘ barred” can at least console themselves with the 
thought that in the meantime their experience is widening, and they are becoming 
—or should be—fitted for the last lap. 

Leaving the question of the second language aside, therefore, it must be made 
clear that the Final Examination is going to be a severe test, and only the well 
equipped are going to see it through, for we note that in the section for advanced 
library administration “ a high standard of work will be expected.” 

Fortunately, it is not compulsory to take the whole of it together—nor is any 
actual order prescribed, but it has to be completed within two years. Certain 
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The Library Assistant 


alternatives are permitted in connexion with this examination, and candidates 
will be guided by their individual tastes, or by the type of library in which they 
are engaged. 

Standing at the beginning of the Syllabus, the set-out of the Final is rather 
terrifying in its reading. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that there 
is a gradual development from elementary onwards, and all the time experience is 
growing, and consequently difficulties become clearer. 

Such briefly is what everyone who is going to make good in librarianship 
must face in future. But is it not outside the bounds of possibility, ifi— 

And now a word about the new assistant. A wide experience in controlling, 
coaching, and examining has convinced me that many assistants do not regard 
with sufficient importance and seriousness the value of library technique—and 
unfortunately they are encouraged in this light view by people in high places who 
should know better, mostly people who have formulated and practised a definite 
library technique of their own. If this is allowed to persist unchecked, how can 
they hope to achieve success ?. Whether for good or ill, one or other of the two 
Diplomas is going to be an essential document for aspirants to responsible posts 
in the future. 

It is my considered view that many assistants to-day, in spite of better hours 
and working conditions, do not give nearly enough time to their professional 
studies. They have too many side-lines—amateur dramatics, modern music, 
ultrarmodern poetry, and other forms of Culture, all admirable things and all to 
be sought after—but they should be subordinated to what matters more for the 
time being. By no other means can I see any hope for an attainment of 
the final goal. 

The new assistant needs a lot of spoon-feeding—everything has to be done 
for him—textbooks provided in ample quantities, sources of information hunted 
out, continual urgings to get on with the job, and so on. Some, I know from 
correspondence, still work under adverse conditions, especially in the smaller and 
isolated library districts, and my sympathies are with them entirely—and my admira- 
tion, too, for they are often among those who study with a will to win through, 
while many in more favoured circumstances take their privileges all too lightly. 
I am not sure that the widespread adoption of salaries scales based largely—if not 
entirely—on age, is not responsible to a great extent for this attitude. But perhaps 
one is growing old, and it is so easy to look back and say, “* Things aren’t what 
they used to be.” 

Perhaps a few words of guidance to entrants for these examinations may not 
be amiss, and may help to reduce the appalling number of failures in future exam- 
inations. Assuming that ample preparation has been made to warrant the candi- 
date entering his—or her—name with a reasonable chance of passing, let careful 
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attention be given to these points. Writing—that of a large number of assistants 
is exectable, and a disgrace to anyone engaged in such work as ours. I have 
known assistants to be grievously affronted when spoken to or written to about it, 
In my view, anyone who cannot write a good legible hand has no right to hold 
any certificates at all; usually it is due to sheer laziness, and is easily remediable, 
Punctuation is often no better, commas being dropped down just anywhere, 
while other punctuation marks are used with utter indifference to their true purpose. 

Spelling is weak, and paragraphing seems to be unknown. I have seen pages 
of writing set solid from top to bottom. And too often there is a regrettable 
inability to express themselves with even reasonable clearness. But these are all 
things that must be put right before the examination day arrives. 

At the examinations a good motto to be placed on every candidate’s desk 
would be: “ Make Haste Slowly.” How many formulate a plan for dealing 
with each question ?, How many even stop to read their questions more than 
once 2? Neglect to do either of these things often results in part of a question being 
omitted altogether, or in the answers being written—or scrawled—in such a way 
that there is absolutely no cohesion to the whole. Paragraphs are written down 
just as they come into one’s head, things are partly discussed, left, and returned 
to later in a most bewildering manner. Do try to plan your answers ! 

But as one who has had to wrestle with these examinations in the past, ftom 
beginning to end, let me again urge everyone to study this new Syllabus carefully, 
and—to end this all too superficial study of it on a note of hope, if taken seriously, 
it should not prove quite the insurmountable thing that it at first appears. 


“aie” 


SOME NOTES ON TRANSLATION FOR 
STUDENTS TAKING THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION LANGUAGE TESTS 


By THOMAS D. PEARCE, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, Central 
Lending Library, Bolton 


OW that the Library Association has revised the rules governing its 
Nesniness many assistants are finding themselves compelled to learn at 

least one foreign language before proceeding with the purely technical 
examinations. Some there are who have done Latin and French at school, but 
of these many have not attained a standard sufficiently high to exempt them from 
the Library Association tests in both languages. Some are exempted from Latin, 
others from French, and some seem unable to tackle either language successfully. 
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This last class usually makes a better attempt at modern than at ancient languages, 
and therefore the moment seems opportune for the publication in this journal of 
some hints on the art of translation from modern idioms. 

In many libraries, working hours are so distributed that assistants are unable 
to attend evening classes and, as the L.A. does not provide Correspondence 
Courses in languages, they are dependent on private, and often unassisted, study for 
their linguistic knowledge. These notes are written in the hope that they may 
assist such students to turn out translations which will satisfy the examiners, and 
although they refer more specifically to French, the writer believes that the general 
ideas outlined here may be successfully adapted to any of the modern languages 
prescribed in the L.A. syllabus. 

A detailed discussion of grammatical principles is obviously unsuited to these 
pages, therefore these notes will merely take the form of general hints based on 
several years of modern language study, and practical experience of L.A. and 
other examinations in French, German, and Spanish. 

Students who wish to attain something more than mere mediocrity in trans- 
lating would be well advised to set before themselves a high ideal. A good 
translation does not only reproduce the meaning of the original, but reflects also 
the sense or feeling, the style or flavour which the author has attempted to infuse 
into his work. Before it can be said to be good it must read as a piece of good 
English, it must not look like a translation, and there must be neither a foreign 
twist in the sentences nor strangeness in the idiom. 

For very many foreign words there is no one fixed and definite English equiva- 
lent, the student is often at a loss to know which of the words given in his dic- 
tionary to use, and, not seldom, none of the English equivalents (?) affords a 
satisfactory translation. He is now faced with a difficult problem, the solution 
to which may be supplied in a number of different ways, and, of course, the first 
thing that comes to mind is the context, for the meaning of a great number of 
words can be ascertained by a little concentration on the context, and a dash of 
reasoning, ¢.g. in a sentence such as “ He created a disturbance and was . . - 
the building,” the missing words probably would be “ thrown out of . . .” but 
the gap might easily be filled with “ ejected from. . . .” How is one to know 
which words to use 2 The answer to this is style or atmosphere ; if the whole 
passage were written in an official, stilted style, “ ejected from” would most likely 
fill the gap best, but were the extract a snatch of ordinary dialogue, the words 
would almost certainly be “thrown out.” This is a very simple example of a 
difficulty often encountered by the translator, and the manner in which it may be 
overcome. 

Language changes in many ways in different circumstances and environments. 
Compare the policeman’, “ From information received I knew the prisoner would 
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be found there,” with the ordinary man’s, “ Someone told me this man would be 
there.” The meaning is the same, but the style is different, and it is such social or 
environmental values that the student should endeavour to reproduce in his 
translation. 

It follows then, that before attempting to translate a passage of any difficulty, 
the student should read over the whole thing once or twice in order to feel the 
literary atmosphere. Having done this he should endeavour to infuse the same 
atmosphere into his translation. This is often a difficult matter in dealing with 
descriptions of nature where adjectives and metaphors run riot. 

A valuable aid to translation is the imagination. If the text permits, try to 
visualize the scenes or actions described, and then write a description of this mental 
re-creation. Of course the resulting matter does not fit the original perfectly, but it 
will often bring to the surface of the mind the best words to use, and in this lies 
its value. It may be noted in parenthesis that a sound knowledge of English is 
the most effective weapon in the translator’s armoury. 

It may not be entirely unnecessary to caution beginners against translating too 
literally, for such renderings as, “ He stood at the door in the sleeves of his shirt,” 
have been executed by normal people. This specimen may seem extreme, but it 
has a parallel in the schoolboy attempts at rendering simple phrases such as, “ La 
plume de homme,” or “ La queue du chien,” which frequently become, “ The 
pen of the man,” or, “ The tail of the dog,” the apostrophe “s” being forgotten. 

Although rigid adherence to the form of the original text is a mistake, the 
opposite extremes of paraphrase or free translation are to be avoided, The 
examiners require a translation and not a free composition based on a skeleton 
outline supplied. Authors of any literary standing have a definite reason for their 
choice of words (French writers especially use words with nice discrimination), 
and employ them to secure a certain effect. If, then, a free translation is made, this 
effect is lost, and the translation is faulty; therefore an effort should be made to 
find the happy medium between clumsy, rigid versions, and those which are more 
translator than original writer. 

To make a translation read well, it is frequently necessary to supply words not 
in the original, to substitute words that sound better in English, or even to omit 
words from the text which hinder the smooth rhythm of English prose, provided 
that the omissions do not rob the passage of any significance. Instructions on the 
mechanical aspects of this point, such as in nouns in apposition, where French 
will omit the article and English supply it (e.g. “ les Romains, nation des soldats,” 
becomes “ The Romans a nation of soldiers ... .”) may be acquired from any 
good grammar. 

The similarity of English and French, or rather, the apparent similarity, is a 
stumbling-block to many beginners, who fall into error in translating “ actuel,” 
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or “ prétendre,” by “ actual” and “ pretend” (sometimes this is the correct trans- 
lation of “ prétendre,” but usually it is used in the same way as in the phrase 
“the Young Pretender”). 

More excusable mistakes are made when dealing with “ que” and “ qui,” 
which are frequently confused or regarded as synonymous. Sentences like 
“Véléve que frappa le professeur,” and “1’éléve qui frappa le professeur” are 
exactly opposite in meaning, the former equalling “the boy whom the teacher 
struck,” and the latter meaning “ the boy who struck the teacher,” since “ qui” is 
the nominative, and “ que” the accusative. 

In translating foreign literature of a definite historical period, it is useful, 
although perhaps not always possible, to read English works of the same period 
so that suitable turns of phrase, or words now obsolete, may be acquired faithfully 
to convey the atmosphere of the time as expressed in the original work. This 
practice is equally suitable for acquiring the vocabulary of a certain class of litera- 
ture, as science, philosophy, literary criticism, and so forth, for only by using this 
method can “le mot juste” be found. 

The comparison of foreign works with translations of them already in print is 
a very valuable aid to the student. By taking “ La tulipe noire,” say, comparing it 
with “ The black tulip,” and pondering carefully over French constructions of a 
puzzling nature, and then turning to the translation, many things can be learned 
which would be found in neither grammar nor dictionary. 

Candidates for the language examinations of the Library Association are 
required to have a fair grounding in grammatical principles so that they may 
appreciate the significance of the various changes of word form and sentence order 
WHEN THEY ARE CONFRONTED WITH THEM. An active knowledge would not 
appear to be essential, but of course, the more passive knowledge the student can 
acquire the better will be his chances of success at the examination. A good pro- 
cedure in acquiring the essentials of the language would be to study a skeleton 
grammar first, ignoring strings of exceptions and rare forms, and then pass on to a 
good annotated manual of translation, or some fairly advanced reader having 
copious notes and vocabulary. 

The mechanism of translation from French should present little difficulty to 
the diligent student who relies on his brains as well as his memory. The essential 
points to consider are: verb forms, idiomatic constructions, pronouns, and the 
value or force of adjectives according to their position in regard to the nouns they 
qualify. Here again it is a question of recognition, and not assimilation ; the verb 
terminations must be known well enough for the tenses to be correctly turned into 
English. In the irregular verbs the chief difficulty is found in the past definite 
and past participle forms, and nothing but sheer hard work at translating practice, 
and the little daily dose of memorizing will conquer them. 
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Of the three languages usually studied in this country (French, German, and 
Spanish), German would seem to demand the greatest effort of memory. Its 
vocabulary is so rich that several different words may be found for one or two 
English words, and often the student is baffled by a strange form which, on being 
turned up in the dictionary, resolves itself into a synonym already known. (Com | 
pare—treply, retort, answer, respond, return.) Furthermore, the language is | 
highly inflected, and since the various cases must be recognized before translation 
can proceed, a large amount of hard grind is exacted as a preliminary to more 
interesting work. As if to compensate the foreigner for this, the verbs are not very | 
difficult to learn, for the future, conditional, and compound tenses are formed 
somewhat on the English model, e.g. I shall go (ich werde gehen), so that fewer 
terminations have to be learned. The peculiar trick of the finite verb, which seems 
to go into hiding at the end of the sentence, is at first disconcerting, but if a habit is 
formed of tracking it to its lair before the remainder of the sentence is translated 
it will give little trouble. 

In learning German an elementary knowledge of Grimm’s Law is extremely 
useful. Roughly, this law states that certain German initial letters can frequently 
be exchanged for certain other English initials, the result being closely approximate 
to a genuine English word. The recognition of these changes solves many 
difficulties, e.g. German D equals English Th, then dach will equal tha(t)ch, which 
usually becomes roof in translation; dein is thine ; durstig is thirsty and ding becomes 
thing, and soon. These obvious examples serve to illustrate one phase of this law 
in its simplest form. 

The use of prefixes is interesting, and if some of these are learned, the meaning 
of a multitude of verbs may easily be elucidated without the aid of a dictionary. 
For example, in a short passage of seventeen lines there appear the following words : 
vorrede, berausgeben, voraussetzen, and vorausgebende ; here there are three essential 
prefixes, viz. vor (before), aus (out), and beraus (out from); hence as reden, geben, 
setzen, and geben mean to talk, to give, to set, and to go, respectively; vor-rede (talk 
before) is foreword ; beraus-geben (to give out from) is to publish ; vor-aus-setzen 
(to set out before oneself) is to assume ; and vor-her-gehende (going away before) is 
foregoing or previous. These examples illustrate the manner in which many com 
pound verbs and adjectives may be recognized. The simple verbs are learned at 
an early stage, so that if the prefixes are known the compound verbs will give little 
difficulty. 

To the writer’s mind Spanish does not show so many interesting linguistic 
phenomena as does German, yet it is a language fairly easy to translate if the learner 
already possesses some knowledge of French, Latin, or Italian. To many 
students the radical changing verbs are the principal difficulty, but as even they 
appear to be susceptible to certain rules, the difficulty is not insuperable. These 
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verbs, as the name indicates, change the vowel in the root of the infinitive, or 
change the consonant, to some other vowel or consonant in different tenses, e.g. 
dormir (to sleep) becomes in the indicative present duermo, conocer (to know) 
becomes conozco, and so on. 

The regular conjugations are three in number, and two of them are almost 
alike; furthermore, as they resemble Latin verbs to a considerable extent, anyone 
having done Latin should have no difficulty with them. 

There are various other matters to which beginners in Spanish would be wise 
to pay particular attention. The nice use of estar and ser, tener and haber is worthy 
of attention since, although the primary meaning of the first pair of verbs is to be, 
and the meaning of the second pair is to have, there is a subtle but important 
difference in the finer meanings. Extensive reading is the best means of learning 
the use of these verbs. Students should notice the agreement of the verb with 
usted or ustedes, and note the idiomatical trick of placing certain pronouns at the 
end of the verbs, e.g. in “ antes de contestarte,” “ before answering you,” the te 
(thee or thou) is tacked on to the verb “ contestar” (to answer). 

Since most candidates will have some acquaintance with French and Latin, 
Spanish would seem to be the most suitable language for students who have no 
natural liking for foreign tongues. Those who find pleasure in language study 
would probably find German congenial. 

In passing from the more specific to the more general perhaps a few words on 
method in acquiring a vocabulary would prove of interest to prospective examinees. 
A method which the writer has tried and found satisfactory is the following : first, 
read through the text a few times to “ get the feel” of it, and note strange con- 
structions. Difficulties which appear in the first reading often fade away in the 
last. Study the text closely, sentence by sentence, and shuffle the words into their 
correct English order. Make a rough draft of the translation, leaving blanks for 
the unknown words, then write out a list of the words and their meanings as 
found in the dictionary or vocabulary to the book. Translate the text mentally, 
and make a note of words already forgotten, and idiomatic constructions. Finally, 
write the finished translation. It is not claimed that this method will suit every 
student ; it is merely recommended as worthy of trial, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that constant revision of translation is indispensable if any real progress is to 
be made. 

In cases where students are unable to have their work supervised, the in- 
expensive bilingual works published by Harrap’s should be especially useful. 
In these small books the original text and the translation are printed on opposite 
pages, as in the “ Brush up” Series, which is now enjoying such popularity. 

Language study is a pursuit which can be put to a variety of profitable uses, 
for a knowledge of languages is demanded in nearly every profession ; it is always 
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an additional qualification, and it can make a holiday abroad doubly interesting, 
In spite of the proverb, a man who knows two languages is not worth two men, 
but he has surely enriched his knowledge of his own language, and has dis, 
covered a master-key to the life, literature, and culture of another nation. 

These notes are written in the hope that they may assist L.A. candidates to 
make their choice of languages, and that they may be of some service in guiding 
students along the linguistic path. It is hoped also that they may be of interest 
to those already interested in the subject, to say nothing of those who regard 
languages as things which “ are sent to try us,” and only learn them now because 
they must. 


“maser 


THE DIVISIONS 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT BRANCH 


N Thursday, 30th March, members of the above branch visited the 
() premises of Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescher and Webb, Liverpool’s largest 
chemists. 

After a very interesting two-hour tour of the laboratories, during which they 
sampled every conceivable kind of pill and tablet, the party staggered over to the 
Blue Bird Café to recuperate. 

In spite of the afternoon’s researches into pharmacy, members managed to 
dispose of a fair amount of tea and, thus fortified, sallied forth to the Reference 
Library. 

Here, by kind permission of the Chief Librarian, a reading from Noel 
Coward’s The Queen was in the parlour was given by members of the recently. 
formed Dramatic Circle. 

The general opinion of those who toured the laboratories was that there are 
worse smells than a reading-room on a wet day ! 

T. E. HEADON, Hon. Secretary. 


NORTH-EAST DIVISION 


The next meeting of the Division will be held at Tynemouth on 
Wednesday, 17th May, 1933. 
PROGRAMME 
3.30. Assemble at Tynemouth Station. 
3.45. Visit to Tynemouth Castle and Priory, under the guidance of William 
Stockdale, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
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5.30. The Members will be the guests of the Librarian and Staff of the Tyne- 
mouth Public Library at tea. 
Visit the Library (Edington collection of engravings, etc.) 
7.0. Address by Harold Taylor, Esq.; “ The Romance of the world’s news.” 


Acceptances to this meeting should reach Mr. G. S. D. Lindsay, Tynemouth 
Public Library, Howard Street, North Shields, not later than the first post on 
Monday, 15th May, 1933. 

W. E. Hurrorp, 
Hon. Secretary. 


<i 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting was held at Bournemouth on 1st February, when about 
twenty members were present. In the afternoon a visit was paid to the works of 
the Bournemouth Daily Echo, where every process, from the receipt of news to 
the completed paper, was demonstrated. Tea was taken, at the invitation of the 
Bournemouth staff, and was followed by a meeting of the Divisional Committee. 
At the annual meeting which followed, the report and financial statement of the 
Committee were presented and approved. The officers elected to serve for 1933 
were: 

Hon. President: Mr. F. W. C. Pepper, F.L.A., City Librarian, Winchester. 

Chairman: Mr. T. C. Boulter (Bournemouth). 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. Sargeant, F.L.A. (Portsmouth). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. E. T. Pilcher (Portsmouth). 

Hon. Auditors: Miss H. Bessant (Winchester) and Miss K. Bennett 
(Portsmouth). 

Committee: Misses V. Huxley (Winchester) and A. Matthews (Southampton); 
and Messrs. L. H. Beach (Gosport); A. Ll. Carver (Portsmouth); J. Hoskens 
(Eastleigh) ; L. Ives (Bournemouth); A. H. Jenkins (Salisbury); H. Johnstone 
(Poole). 

Future meetings were considered, and it was decided to form a sub-committee 
to explore various methods for developing the activities of the Division. Two 
amendments to the Divisional Rules, moved by Mr. A. Ll. Carver, were agreed 
to, and the Secretary was authorized to proceed with the printing, subject to the 
approval of the A.A.L. Council. A vote of thanks to Mr. Charles Riddle, 
Borough Librarian, for making arrangements for the afternoon meeting and for 
the use of the Music Library for the evening meeting, coupled with one to the 
Bournemouth staff for their hospitality, closed a successful meeting. 
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The Library Assistant 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
GALEN PLACE, 
Bury STREET, 
To Tue Epiror, Lonpon, W.C.1., 
THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 6th April, 1933. 


Dear Mr. CALLANDER,— 

I should be glad if you would publish these corrections to the note on 
Ppp. 71-2 of your last issue concerning a paper I had the pleasure of giving to the 
Section. 

I did not say that the cataloguing rules issued to the State libraries in Prussia 
were drawn up by the Ministry of Education; and I had no feeling of relish, bitter 
or otherwise, in referring to them. I have had no reason to dream of a Mussolini 
for English libraries. In reply to a question, I said that co-operation was a step 
towards a national library system organized by librarians, and that I did not know 








whether it would lead to national control. I said nothing about a unification of | 


the public library system. The title of my paper as I gave it and as on the agenda 
was “ Library co-operation” not “ Regional co-operation.” It did not deal 
principally with the special field of “‘ Regional co-operation,” but with coopera 
tion generally. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. H. Parrorp, 
Sub-Librarian. 








STYLE IN 
CARD CATALOGUING 


By JAMES ORMEROD, F.L.A. 


Librarian, Derby Public Libraries 


Price One Shilling, post free (Postal Orders only) 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 
CATALOGUERS 














